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Libyan campaign of the Eighth Army was in this respect a model
of system and method, a nice combination of timely boldness and
wise caution designed to achieve the maximum result with the
minimum risk. The initial operations of the Allied armies in
Tunisia, on the other hand, were denied full success, largely
because their task, perhaps inevitably, was in excess of their powers
and could have been achieved only by a combination of g9od fortune
and hostile errors. Once the Axis High Command decided to fight
for Tunisia, it could for the time being send troops thither a cross the
Mediterranean more quickly and in greater strength than we could
march them there from Algiers, their nearest safe point of disem-
barkation ; and the elimination of the enemy from North Africa had
to await the completion of the great converging movement from
south and west six months later. The Axis, however, paid a dispropor-
tionately high price for this brief gain of time in the destruction of an
army of 250,000 men, who would have been more usefully employed
in retrieving the compromised campaign in Russia or in preparing
for the defence of Sicily, Italy and the Balkans ; it was an example,
not the first or the last, of the inveterate hostile tendency throughout
this xvar to continue to defend the indefensible even at the sacrifice
of the defenders.
The Tunisian campaign, moreover, saw the first advent of a new
factor of success in the remarkably close and constant collaboration
between the Allies, which was to prove not only a battle-winning
but a war-winning instrument. As history shows by too many sad
examples, this 'spirit of Allied unity, born so early in the war and
matured so speedily, is as rare as it is essential for victory; and the
historian of the British Army, while realising that credit for its
achievement and maintenance is due in greater or less degree to the
higher commanders in all the national armies concerned, must
assign the major share to the American General "Eisenhower, the
Supreme Allied Commander in North Africa, himself the very
embodiment of that spirit.
The final battle in Tunisia marked the end of a series of desert
campaigns, conducted on a scale and over a period never seen in
earlier wars. Only mechanisation could have made possible the
supply and maintenance of large forces in this roadless, uninhabited,
waterless area of North Africa and endowed them with the neces-
sary power of rapid and sustained manoeuvre. Even under these
novel conditions the British sustained their tradition of effective
improvisation and skilful adaptation of means to ends, born of many
years of successful small wars in barren lands and uncongenial
climates. From the first they were more at home in the desert than
either of their adversaries, even during the period when the material
means at their disposal were inferior both in quantity and in quality;
and as soon as this material handicap had been overcome, they